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A Prayer for Ourselves 


* 


Grant us, O God, . . ] 


to will whatsoever Thou willest ; 


a. 


to will because Thou willest ; 
to will in that manner Thou willest ; 
to will as long as Thou willest; 


that we may live in accordance with 


through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
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Editorial 


The Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, the Presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, in his Yale Lectures on Preaching, The 
Church's Ministry in Our Time, states on p. 139: “I realize that for 
most theological students outside work is a financial necessity. But 
I am confident that this should be kept to a minimum.” For years 
your faculty and the students have puzzled over the dimensions of this 
“minimum,” have asked whether the charge or the classroom is the 
primary responsibility of the student-pastor and have debated the 
relative demands of a funeral and an examination. Your Bulletin 
committee brings to you a symposium on the topic. A graduating 
senior, a recent alumnus and two members of the faculty offer their 
views, written independently, without consultation. If we receive 
enough communications on the matter, we may even publish alumni 
reactions. 

The faculty has decided to make it possible, so far as course-re- 
quirements are concerned, for more students to elect Hebrew and 
Greek. This has so excited Professor Brownlee that he has exposed 
his knowledge of Greek for your delectation in “The Bulletin Board.” 

A good summer to you all. 


The Student Pastor 
A Symposium 


I. SHOULD DIVINITY STUDENTS SERVE CHARGES: 

The Church is in such need of ministers that the student’s serv- 
ices are essential. A large number of men without funds to finance 
their education sense the call to the ministry. These men must 
have help in securing training. 

The Church is aware of the need for better trained ministers. 
More and more it demands schooled men. However, the local church 
does not put this item in its budget in terms that will provide funds 
for men to attend seminary, free from serving a charge. The student, 
for lack of other funds, must serve a charge. The fact that the Church 
needs men, and that the men must have financial help, will lead to 
their continued use. 

A high quality of motivation leads these men to work earnestly at 
charge and school responsibility. This problem brings into sharp 
focus a number of searching questions. It is well to state these ques- 
tions at the outset. We will then know better what the issues are 
that the Divinity School, the Church, and the student minister faces. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why should the Church assign as spiritual guide and religious 
leader one who is just beginning his training for the ministry ? 

2. Would the laymen want a beginning medical student to become 
the family and community doctor? 

3. Should the layman be compelled by his church to accept a less well 
prepared spiritual leader than he desires as a healer? 

4. Will the limited experience of the Divinity School student not 
prove to be detrimental to the work of the Church and its influence 
in the community? 

5. Will pastoral work done before proper training not lead to the 
fixing of improper ministerial habits and practices upon the minis- 
ter? 

6. Will the charge work not hinder the better education of the 
would-be minister? 


ee Or 
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. Does the student minister not suffer loss through the lack of fel- 
lowship with the faculty and student body and of participation in 
school and campus activities ? 

8. Is the student minister not made to suffer serious loss in a limited 

use of the library and other school facilities ? 


9. Is not charge-service more expensive in time and money to the 
seminary, the Church and the student, where the student minister 
divides time between school and church? 


10. Do the minister and his family not suffer hardship in limited 
funds, limited time together, and added expense? 


11. Does charge-work not adversely affect the quality of student 
learning and maturation and also lower his grades to a point that 
jeopardizes future graduate work? 

12. What about the people of the charge? Do they secure the needed 
spiritual counsel and teaching necessary for essential growth and 
maturity? Do churches not lose vitality and strength under stu- 
dent minister direction? Can the part-time minister give the 
needed attention to planning an effective program and training 
the needed leaders and workers? 

These are some of the questions the school, the Church, and the 
student face when the student must support himself while preparing 
for the ministry. 


THE ANSWER revit 


The answers to these questions are not the theoretical and academic 
ones, which can readily picture an ideal for ministerial training, and 
as easily show how any extracurricular activity is destructive of the ~ 
ideal. Such answers have their place and can help in seeing the total - 
picture. 

The real answers are to be found in a study of the experiences of © 
the school, the Church, and the student ministers. For years these 
have met the problem in practice and know the answers in terms of 
the life situation that must be faced. 

Here another set of questions appears. Has the school failed in 
training men on charges because of the dual load carried? Has the 
school modified its requirements, for quality work, for these student 
ministers ? Z 

' Have the charges suffered and lost out by reason of student 
minister leadership? 

Have the students suffered in quality of learning, and fallen be- 
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hind their fellow students in status and efficiency, so that upon gradu- 
ation they receive less acceptable appointments and are less efficient ? 
Have the students been so hindered that after graduation, in the 
years of continued service, they make less progress and are less effec- 
tive than the students free to give all their time to their divinity stud- 
ies? 
The factual and sincere answers to these questions must be placed 
along beside the theoretical and academic questions and answers, and 
the whole problem must be evaluated from this vantage point before 


clear conclusions can be made. 


THE SITUATION 


The Divinity School has in no way lowered its standards to make 
it easier for the student minister. Faculty members have been too 
honest and sincere in their task to make any such double standard. 
To my knowledge, no faculty member has ever given an easier as- 
signment or a better grade to any student because he served a charge. 
Neither have I known of any student asking for an easier assignment 
or the raising of his grades because of charge responsibilities. 


ABOUT CHARGES SERVED 


Reports and statements of district superintendents, their increased 
use of students to serve charges, and the increasing number of charges 
seeking students as ministers are an indication of work well done by 
them. 

A ten year survey of student-served charges shows a better-than- 
conference-average growth in additions by profession of faith and by 
transfer, in additions to buildings and equipment, in stewardship and 
finances, and in the improvement of the youth programs of the Church. 

The survey also shows that in growth and stability of attendance 
at worship services and church school the student-served congrega- 
tions have equalled the conference average. 

The influence of student minister service has proved helpful in 
securing appointments upon graduation, and there has been no ap- 
parent hindrance placed upon those seeking graduate work. 

I have known of only one student in the ten years who, awakened 
to a desire to do graduate work after serving in charges, found his 
grades would not admit him to graduate work. This student served 
a charge fifty miles from the Divinity School and commuted daily. 
He felt that two factors had led to his “C” average which kept him 
from graduate work. One was the distance he had to drive each day, 
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and the other was his lack of concern while in Divinity School to do 
graduate work beyond the B.D. degree. His experience has not been 
common to student ministers. In fact, this group of students has con- 
tributed it proportionate share to the Dean’s list each semester through 
the ten years and to graduate work beyond the B.D. degree. 

In a casual check on the growth of the men through the years after 
graduation, I have found no evidence of men being hindered by charge- 
serving experience while in school. There has been an occasional 
physical breakdown which may have some relation to long driving and 
hard work on charges. However, the number of these has been no 
greater among students serving charges than among the other stu- 
dents of the Divinity School. 

Serving charges, according to the students, has given more mean- 
ing to the work of the Divinity School since studies are viewed in 
the setting of the practical life of a charge. They see the charge 
as an opportunity to begin using and experimenting with the com- 
munication of knowledge gained and skills initiated. 

The student on the charge is required to limit his study load and 
to take an additional year in school, which adds to his experience and 
maturation. It also adds experience in adjustment to life situations 
and in the organized use of time and a work schedule. The necessity 
for conserving time leads the student to-plan a more definite and 
long range program and to learn to use the leaders of his church to 
better advantage. 

The use of students serving charges will be with us further in the 
future than I am able to foresee. I have no fears that it will prove 
detrimental to school, to charge, or student, and I am sure that it will 
be a real help in securing better trained ministers for the Church at 


large. 
A. J. Walton 


1) STU DENT-MINISTER? LUXURY OR-NECESSIRY ¢. 


The excuse for having such a creature as a student-minister on 
the face of the earth has a rationale. It is an excuse all right. In the 
first place, it would be difficult to find a church, or a group of churches, _ 
now supporting a student preacher which could not “afford” a full- 
time shepherd. For instance, if only half of the members of almost 
any of these churches, or groups of churches, contributed just half a 
tithe, there would be sufficient funds for a full-time pastor. In the 
second place, any seminary that is salty (Matthew 5:13) will require 
such a painful load of work on even a minimum-hour schedule that 
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no, student .can “afford” to be doing anything much in the way at 


extracurricular activity. 

Yes, ‘the, student minister is an excuse, He becomes an excuse 
the first time he has to be excused from an important quiz or exam 
because it conflicts with a funeral service. On the other end of the 
scale, he is an excuse the first time one of his elderly sheep says 
something like, “Mr. Blank, where have you been lately? | was 
about to think you had forgotten me. | guess your school work is 
keeping you pretty busy these days.” Any student minister who has 
not yet heard such words as these is spending “too much” time with 
his church, work and not enough with his studies, Conversely, any 
student pastor who has not had to miss an important quiz, exam, or 
lecture because.of a conflict with his church work is “too much” of 
a bookworm, 

That's it. If you make good grades, you are a poor pastor, If 
you are a good pastor, you are bound to be just getting by at school. 
But, is that it? This has been the superficial conclusion of many. 
Who are, “the many?” All of us to a certain degree, The professor 
keeps scratching his head and marvelling how every once in a while 
his student-pastors will slip up into the ivory tower with the “brains” 
and poke their noses around as though they were going to snitf out 
the covey of hitherto undiscovered material before the “real” bird- 
dogs get.on the scent. The district superintendents check back on a 
particular church’s statistics for the year, muttering in the silent re- 
cesses of their minds, “Did Old Blank bring in that many folks out on 
his work; even baptized a few babies. He’s more than holding his 
own at the seminary, too. Hmmmm. Have to hand it to Old Blank.” 
Parents, other relatives, friends, alumnae and, most of all, the student 
ministers themselves all marvel at the ambidexterity of the human 
mind and personality when the pressure is on, All are tempted to 
ask, “Is it worth it?” 

Just to get the fat in the fire and let the grease drops fall where 
they may, I will stick out my dogmatic neck and say, with ouly a mod- 
est trace of humility, “It’s worth it.” Once this is said, the discussion 
must of necessity shift ground, What is the rationale for allowing 
such a creature as the student-pastor a place to lay his weary head ? 

My contention is that, during this unique time in the life of the 
preacher, there is something more important, on the one hand, than 
good grades per se and, on the other hand, than a marvelous statistical 
report for annual conference. This may be true of all the years of life 
for every man of God in every walk of life when applied to his own 
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every-day situation. (Reflection from this perspective, for me, must 
he postponed, even though it is getting easier every day for the Lord 
to keep up with the number of hairs on my head. I’m one of the 
old birds around seminary kindly referred to by the professors as 
“our more mature students. ) 

Grades are great. Whoever thought them up in the first place 
ought to get an “A.” There is nothing wrong with grading. A man 
has to know where he stands. A grade always represents a challenge 
to higher attainment either quantitatively or qualitatively. It may 
also indicate the bracket of ability in a particular direction within 
which a person must serve God and man. Again, conversely, a 
“good” annual conference report is commendable. The Church, like 
any other institution including the family unit, is either losing or gain- 
ing, living or dying, dynamically geared to go on to perfection, or 
dead on its feet in a manner of speaking. But all of this leaves out 
the grind and the groan. The best illustration of this is the old rail- 
road steam engine. Although the round houses have just about’ 
claimed all such engines except in mountainous sections, most of us 
can still remember the rhythmic ‘“‘choo-choo-choo-choo”’ with the heavy 
accent on the first “choo.” The “choo-choos” represent this grind and 
groan of the student minister’s life. Sure, a real head of steam is best 
indicated by a powerful blast on the old steam whistle, whoo-oo0, whoo- 
oo” with the accent on the ‘ 
between “moon” and “foot.” The whistle warns dogs and cows along 
the way, humans at the crossing, and last-minute ticket buyers that 
the train is really a train. Grades at school and the church statistical 
report for annual conference are the two-toned whistles of the stu- 
dent minister. But it is the “choo-choo-choo-choo,” the grind and 
groan which stands for the mile-after-mile run of the train on the 
track and the student minister in his car racing between school and 
church, between exam and funeral, between midnight hours of study 
and other midnight hours spent by the side of a beloved parishioner 
whose wayward son has wrecked the family car for the last time— 
hours of listening, nods—not of sleep—but of sympathetic under- 
standing, quoting sweet remembrances of deep and abiding Scripture; 
praying quietly, loving and losing this son or brother as though it 


‘whoo” and rhymed with something in 


were his own. AN 

The grind and the groan rubs the theory up against actual prac- 
tice in a single-experience process. The sparks fly. But the blade is 
sharpened for more useful service. To be a student pastor is a schizo- 
phrenic occupation I would not recommend for anyone. But if such 
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students were available, and I were a professor, or such pastors 
were available, and I were district superintendent, [ would want 
every one of my seminary students, in the first instance, and every 
one of my preachers-in-training, in the second instance, to be stu- 
dent ministers. And, the universal shout arises to Yahweh, “We 
couldn’t stand it.’”” Somewhere in the process of grinding and groan- 
ing I feel my inadequate record in both school and church—presum- 
ing, I think fairly, that both could be better if either were my full- 
time occupation—is justified by the fact that the dull knife is best 
sharpened when both sides are evenly whetted as it were simul- 
taneously. 

After all, when I first came to Duke, I was thirty-one years old 
with a master’s degree and I had never baptized a single soul, nor 
matriculated in a single course of religious study. I had needs. They 
were two-fold. I felt that each could best be met in conjunction with 
the other. Every case is different, but even at the least, maybe there 
ought to be a few student ministers around just to keep professors 
and district superintendents from resting their crosses too often as 
they trudge toward the hill of Golgotha and beyond. 


C. Alison Simonton 


Tiles GON TAR STUDENT PASTOR 


I was a student pastor for four years. Three years have now 
passed since those days, and I hasten to add that concentrating on 
one job has been far more satisfying than trying to do two. Per- 
haps the detachment of three years from my student pastorate puts 
me in a better position to evaluate this matter. Certainly my ideas 
concerning student work have changed since graduation from the 
Divinity School. 

While at Duke it was difficult to view this matter of the student 
pastorate objectively. At the time I found all sorts of arguments 
which I believed then were in favor of the student pastorate. Now 
Tam not sure. For one thing, I thought it would be financially im- 
possible for me to go through school without holding some sort of 
appointment. Now I wonder if this were a valid argument. - I know 
of one student pastor serving a three-point work who in the course 
of a year put back into his churches in personal gifts and services 
around $1,500 of the $1,800 which he received. This brother had a 
wife teaching school or he would never have made it! | 

Another argument used in support of the student pastorate is the 
value of the experience which one receives in. this position. There 
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may be truth in this argument, but experience will eventually come to 
any man in the ministry. The question is whether it is wise to 
cram pastoral experience into an already full divinity school life. 

Perhaps the best argument in favor of the student pastorate is 
the shortage of preachers. Let me briefly illustrate with the churches 
in the county in which I now serve. We have in our county alone 
sixty-five Methodist churches with approximately twenty-four ap- 
pointments. One-third of these appointments, affecting around thirty 
churches, is staffed by student pastors. What would happen to 
Methodism in our area if we suddenly did away with the student 
pastorate? 

With the present shortage of ministers the Church must rely upon 
students to fill many of its pulpits. This is not to say that student- 
pastorate responsibilities are properly arranged. I shall have more to 
say about this later. 

There are several obvious objections to the student pastorate. 
Let me mention a few, If a student is married, and most of them 
are, a great hardship is placed on the wife and children. Usually 
the parsonage family remains at home while the husband either com- 
mutes or lives at the Divinity School. Occasionally a couple will lead a 
dual life—they will have an apartment near the campus during the 
week and travel to their appointment on the weekend. Needless to 
say, wholesome family living is almost non-existent under such con- 
ditions. 

In the second place, think of the unfairness to the church. A stu- 
dent pastor has little time for visiting; he is a poor promoter of the 
Church’s program; and he has little time for the many administrative 
details that are his. These objections to the student pastorate are 
greater on the circuits. Even with a full-time man, circuit churches 
do not see the pastor very often. No church can be run efficiently 
with a “weekend preacher.” 

A third argument against the student pastorate is the unfairness 
to the Divinity School. The Church asks a man to give three years 
of his life to prepare himself for forty or more years of active service. 
The success of one’s ministry is in no small measure dependent 
upon the minister’s success during those three years of formal train- 
ing. This is the minimum time in which the Divinity School can 
acquaint a man with the disciplines of the ministry. Let us not for- 
get, also, that a professor gives his life to the training of the minister. _ 
They deserve some consideration in the evaluation of the student 
pastor. 
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A fourth argument against the student pastor can be based on 
the unfairness to the pastor himself. The student pastor is perhaps 
the most overworked and the least-paid man in the ministry. His 
is a man-sized job. Crushed by the program and machinery of our 
big Methodist Church and the heavy assignments of the classroom, 
the student pastor may be able to receive his B.D. degree without 
landing in a hospital, but he does no justice to his church, to his 
assignments, or to himself, 

Somehow there ought to be a better solution to this problem. We 
must start out with the acknowledgment that in Methodism both the 
Church and the Divinity School need the student. There seems to 
be no practical way of eliminating either. One plan that has been 
discussed and is currently in the experimental stage is to shift some 
of the responsibility of the student pastor to another person. An 
older man of the field, for example, could assume the planning and 
detail work of the student. In effect the student would become an 
associate minister. 

The arrangement of the “Larger Parish Plan of the Presbyterian 
Church” offers one way out of the student-pastor dilemma. Accord- 
ing to this plan one may have eight or ten churches under his direc- 
tion, but he will be assisted by two or three associates. This plan is 
now being tried out in sections of our own Church and will bear 
close study. 

The main problem that the Church faces with the student pastor 
is that it expects full-time work out of a part-time man. The larger 
parish idea would receive part-time work from a part-time man. 
This same idea is used by our friends in the medical profession. If 
internship will work for the doctor, why could it not work for the 
_ minister ? 

Among my. several impressions of divinity school life, none stands 
out more clearly than my visits to the library. Fellow alumni will 
understand what I mean! To see rows of interesting books, to take 
the minimum requirements in my bibliographies, to “get by’—this 
whole picture could have been changed, I believe, if it had not been 
for the pressures and responsibilities of my student pastorate. 

John Wesley was a man whose methods grew out of the needs of 
a given situation. I believe that Methodism can do a better job in 
arranging the work of the student pastor. With wise study and 
counsel on the part of those charged with ministerial training and 
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qualifications, we should come up with an answer that will meet both 
the needs of the Church and requirements of the Divinity School. 


Kenneth M. Johnson 


LV) (SOMES CRITICAL-OUBRSTIONS 

Three aspects suggest themselves, from which critical questions 
about the student pastor may be posed: the man himself, the man as 
student, and the man as pastor. These overlap, and they involve 
the seminary and the Church, since that which affects the man affects 
also his communities. 

Despite its importance, I shall not dwell upon the aspect of the 
man’s personal life. Suffice it to note the attention recently given to 
the nerve-cracking stresses of the “normal” ministry, and to remem- 
ber in this connection that the student pastor is a double duty man. 
Beyond the danger of physical impairment (which, in the form of 
damage showing up years later, is not to be lightly dismissed), there 
are the possible inroads into emotional stability and, for the married 
man, the strains upon family relationships. Now while it is true that 
the man himself must bear primary responsibility for such matters, 
the seminary and the Church are also responsible for him and to him 
as an individual. And certainly the seminary and the Church are 
dependent upon him as an individual. 

However, probably the greatest danger in the prevalent system of 
student pastorates is what may happen to the man as student. Both 
study and the ministry, when ideally viewed, have about them a kind 
of infinitude of demand. But the emergencies arising within the 
pastorate rightly take precedence over the day to day and week to 
week obligations of scholarship. To be sure, this problem continues 
throughout life, since it tends to remain true that the pastor never 
has time enough to study as much as he should. But the question 
turns on what standing we are willing to grant to the period of semi- 
nary training as a very special and therefore privileged period of 
intensive preparation. The issue is sharpened when we consider 
what should be involved in seminary education. The student should 
be mastering the basic disciplines, he should be establishing the sound 
intellectual habits, he should in short be laying the groundwork for 
his entire subsequent responsibility as interpreter of the Christian 
message. Ironically, under the pressure of his decimated study week, 
the double duty man may be driven in just the opposite direction. 
He learns how to “get by.” He acquires the “scissors and paste” 
technique. All along the line he is tempted to become proficient in 
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culture and mores seem to be setting the pace for the Church in our 
day. but to this, those clamoring for the student pastorate for the 
sake of “experience” appear to pay little heed. 

What affects the man affects the community, and so in the semi- 
naries we notice some regrettable tendencies which at least are very 
much reinforced by the system of student pastorates. For one thing, 
the part time week, with hours desperately budgeted for study, pre- 
cludes the development of that kind of “common life” which ought 
to enrich the theological community. For another thing, the hasty, 
slipshod scholarship tends to cause a drift which is felt by every- 
one, including the faculty member. At the same time, there is 
a subtle pressure upon the faculty not to be “too hard” on the student 
pastor. The front line man, doing double duty as he is, deserves 
special sympathy. And so standards, roughly following the per- 
formance curve anyway, incline downwards. Esprit begins to evapo- 
rate, and there is a bad problem of general morale. 

At the outset I mentioned as a third aspect of the problem the 
pastoral service of the student. Without knowing any satisfactory 
remedy, one may still look uneasily upon the supplying of charges 
with untrained or half-trained men. However, it would seem that the 
greater danger to the pastorate of the student pertains not to the few 
years when he is a student but to his entire further life in the minis- 
try. The point is contained in what was said above. If the man’s 
student experience has been squeezed and choked by double duty 
pressures, he has been deprived of something that should have been 
of great and continuing value in his service to Christ’s Church. And 
if theological education has any reason for being at all, then the 
Church is bound to suffer when the seminaries suffer: when morale 
deteriorates, when standards slip, when there are subtle pressures to 
ride men through indiscriminately, or to conform theological teaching 
uncritically to what people “actually need.” 

The seminaries, after all, are not mere external accessories of the 
Church, related to it only remotely. The seminaries are part of the 
Church, in the largest and fullest meaning of the Church. They are 
that part of the whole in which the Church should be thoroughly pre-— 
paring those whom God calls to the ministry, by grounding them in 
the critical and constructive resources of the Christian tradition, above 
all in the Biblical basis of our faith, as well as in whatever other 
knowledge and skill may be essential to their life work. Anything 
which threatens to interfere with this enterprise is subject to question. 

By editorial request, this article has sought to articulate only one 
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side of the case. That there is something to be said on the other 
side is widely recognized. Besides, apart from every other consider- 
ation, the student pastorate appears to be a current necessity both 
from a financial and a pastoral supply viewpoint. Thus, while I have 
not undertaken to, praise the system, neither do [ think it can simply 
be buried. However, examination of detailed problems is indicated, 
so that special difficulties may be ameliorated where feasible. The 
seminaries might well lower the maximum academic hours of the stu- 
dent pastor (perhaps to eleven per semester), or insist on at least one 
year of full time study. Something should certainly be done to re- 
lieve the organizational “overhead” which seems to be an increasing 
burden for the Methodist student pastor. [Longer range strategy 
would have to include a fundamental revision of the financial struc- 
ture of the B.D. program, and a regrouping of pastoral resources 
through such measures as the “larger parish” plan. 

In conclusion, | would like to say that many of the most admirable 
ministers I have been privileged to know have been student pastors. 
I marvel at the strength and courage and capacity of this group as a 
whole, and [ thank God for them. But I would still insist that our 
prevalent system of student pastorates requires frank discussion with- 
in the seminaries and especially between the seminaries and ‘the 
Church at various levels from sub-district up. What can we do to 
promote such discussion ? 

A: D: Foster 


The Corporate Life 


IX. A SERVICE OF REMEMBRANCE 


The students of Dr. James T. Cleland have always appreciated 
the spontaneous collisions of neatly chiseled thought and irrepressi- 
ble humor which occur in his classroom, Often the real inspiration 
in these buoyant moments was one whom we had never met but whose 
life was etched in clean lines before us—Mrs. Margaret G. Cleland, a 
peppery little Scotswoman, whose comradely spirit often provided 
infusions of strength for her three children. With that certain omni- 
presence which seems always to mark true motherhood, she spread 
her material care and concern from Glasgow to Durham. Letters 
came with delightful regularity, bringing their kindling wit, pungent 
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convictions and salty asides. They were the penned overflow of one 
who lived imaginatively—and always with a forward thrust. These 
rugged expressions of native independence and gleanings of a keen 
eye and incisive mind often found their way into the day’s lecture. 
Students came to see in her one whose horizons were unblurred by 
pettiness and trivia and one who was a worthy summary of the Chris- 
tian graces. Behind her authentic conviction was a lifelong fidelity to 
the Established Kirk, whose ample tenets had structured her faith. 

The death of “Mother Cleland” on October 7, 1957, was no ordi- 
nary deprivation such as we meet in the course of the common cruelty 
of time. In a very real sense we had come to “feel the footsteps of 
her life in ours.” With deep reverence and gratitude for her Chris- 
tian life and thought, the faculty and students of the Divinity School 
gathered in York Chapel on March 7th to dedicate as gifts in her 
memory patens for the bread of Holy Communion. Dr. Robert E. 
Cushman, Dr. Paul M. Clyde, and Dr. James T. Cleland participated 
in the service of dedication. In the company of guests for the occa- 
sion was Miss Margaret Cleland, of Glasgow, Scotland, who was then 
visiting in the home of her brother. 

The gift of these patens by the Duke University Church adds 
appropriately to the communion vessels now used in York Chapel 
which were given some years ago by Dr. and Mrs. James T. Cleland 
in memory of his father, the Reverend James Cleland, (1869-1916). 

For the inspiration of the alumni, who could not share with us 
the triumphant mood and lasting beauty of this service of dedication, 
we here reproduce the prayers and words of presentation, reception, 
and response. 


The Prelude “Sheep May Safely Graze” Bach 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring”’ Bach 


The Processional “The Lord’s My Shepherd” 


Scripture Sentences 
Let us also, seeing we are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and per- 
fecter of our faith, .. . .Hebrew 12: 1, 2. 


The Prayers and The Lord’s Prayer 
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Let us pray: 

For thy goodness at all times, and thy presence in all 
places, 

Glory be to Thee, O God. 

For the memory of things past, for the use of anes present 
and for the hope of things to come, 

Glory be to Thee, O God. 

Because through the turmoil of life we find Thy peace, 
because for the adventure of life we have Thy strength, and 
because in the extreme adventure of death we have Thy 
blessed hope. 

Glory be to Thee, O God. Amen. 

*K OK * * 

So fortify us with Thy Spirit, O Lord, that we, facing the 
tasks of every day, may run the course that is set before 
us, may walk and not faint, everywhere full of Thy work, 
finding the joy of Jesus to be our strength, until that time when 
the work of this world shall close, and toilsome hours shall 
end, and the evening of life is come with darkness and holy 
rest, then, in Thy mercy, give us abundant entrance into life 
eternal through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


el REED fhe 


The Choral Amen 
Organ Interlude 
The Scripture: I Corinthians 11: 23-26 


The Presentation of the Memorial Patens by Professor Paul 
Clyde: 


In the presentation of these plates as a Memorial to Mrs. 
Margaret George Cleland, the members of the Duke University 
Church (Interdenominational) express their admiration of a 
good woman and mother, and their gratitude to, and their 
affection for, her son as friend and as pastor of our church. 


The Reception of the Same by Dr. Robert E. Cushman: 


It is with a due sense of indebtedness to the members of 
the Duke University Church that I receive these gifts in 
memory of Margaret George Cleland; and on behalf of the 
Dean—who could not be present—the Faculty, and the Stu- 
dents of the Divinity School, I express to you our common 
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appreciation and thanks. It is particularly fitting that these 
patens for the broken bread of Holy Communion should be 
given in memory of Dr. Cleland’s Mother whose husband, 
James Cleland, is already memorialized by an earlier gift of 
other Communion vessels, now constantly in use. The bless- 
ing of God be upon them both, upon you who give, and upon 
us who now receive. 


The patens are, here, placed upon the altar.* 


It is now right and fitting that we should dedicate these 
vessels to the service of Almighty God. 


Let us pray: 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who hast made unto 
Thee a Church and gathered therein the whole company of 
those who own the name of Christ, we give Thee fervent and 
hearty thanks for the good example of Thy saints in all ages, 
who of Thee received their redemption, and by Thy continual 
help kept the Faith even to the end. Especially do we, this 
day give thanks for the life of Thy daughter and servant, 
Margaret George Cleland, in whose memory these sacred ves- 
sels are now devoted to Thy Glory, in the ministration of the 
Sacrament of our Lord’s Supper. 

According to Thy promise, impart, O Lord, Thy confirm- 
ing Grace to whosoever shall worthily eat the bread and 
worthily drink the cup. And let Thy people be put in mind of 
Thy-Son’s words: “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves.” 

And now we dedicate unto Thee, O Lord, these fair ves- 
sels, that, by their proper and repeated use, we may faithfully 
remember our Lord’s death and proclaim the same till He 
comes. Do Thou consecrate to Thy honor, and to our soul’s 
nourishment, the use and service of these vessels among us. 


* The wording on the patens: 


TO. THE GLORY OF GOD 


In Memory of 
Margaret George Cleland 
1875-1957 


The Gift of the Duke University Church 
(Interdenominational ) 


on 
ie) 
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From them, let us and our successors receive the bread and 
the wine, the heavenly manna, by which our souls are fed. 
And, in receiving these tokens of our Lord’s sacrifice, enable 
us to receive Him, that we may be conformed to His glorious 
image, and be engrafted into His Body—Thy Church. Thine 
shall be the Glory: Father, Son and Holy Spirit, One God, 
world without end. Amen. 


The Response—Dr. James T. Cleland: 


Dearly beloved: It is with gratitude that I stand before you 
this morning, with gratitude to many people: to Dean Cannon, 
who has allowed us to supplement the gift which was made 
some years ago in memory of my Father; to the Members of 
the Duke University Church (Interdenominational), my own 
special congregation, who asked me to relinquish the privilege 
of giving these patens so that they could present them; to Dr. 
Cushman, who is for a second time taking part in a memorial 
service for my parents; to Miss Kendall for ordering this serv- 
ice; to the choir and to you in the congregation for sharing 
this moment with my wife and my sister and me. 

This is no time to tell you of my Mother. Most of you 
have heard of her; she keeps bobbing up in my lectures and 
sermons and casual conversation. I would comment now on 
but one emphasis in her religious life. For over sixty-seven 
years she never missed a stated celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in her own church. From the time she was fifteen, she 
went to the Service of Preparation on Friday night so that 
she might make ready for the Lord’s Table. She then attend- 
ed the service proper on Sunday. She also returned in the 
evening for the Service of Thanksgiving. When I told Dr. 
Cushman about this, he remarked: “Your Mother must have 
had-a very high view of the Sacrament.” That was not im- 
possible. She read theology with me during my three years 
in the Divinity Hall. Just a few months before her death, she 
wrote asking for the name of a good book on Christian love, 
as she had come to the conclusion that she did not understand 
it. I recommended Emil Brunner’s little volume, FAITH, 
HOPE AND LOVE, and almost added the question: “Are 
you cramming for your finals?’ I asked her one day: “Moth- 
er, what is your interpretation of the Lord’s Supper?” She 
fixed me with her steady gaze and replied, simply and directly : 
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“My Lord asked his friends not to forget him. I do not forget 
him.” That may be a very low view of the Sacrament. Yet 
memory is as central to the ongoing faith as hope. 

Here, today, we remember her and her Lord. I am sure 
that my Mother is grateful that she has a part, a continuing 
part, in the sacramental remembrance of her Lord and ours in 
the Duke Divinity School, which she never saw but which she 
remembered in her prayers, and which she, being alive with 
her Lord, now sees. Amen. 

The Recessional “For All the Saints” 
The Benediction 


Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead 
our Lord, Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work to do His will, working in you that which is well 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


The Choral Amen 
The Postlude ‘Now Thank We All Our God” Karg-Elert 


In love that is consecrated in memory and memorialized in these 
sacramental vessels, the life and work of these worthy interpreters of 
the Christian faith will be often recalled and gratefully cherished. 


John W. Carlton 


The Dean’s Desk 


I am pleased to report some physical improvements in York 
Chapel in the Divinity School. The handsome wall to wall carpet 
has been installed. The material was purchased in Scotland. This 
dresses up the Chapel very handsomely. The carpet was made possi- 
ble by gifts from sixteen members of the Duke University Board of 
Trustees. I should like to take this means of expressing to these 
good friends the warm thanks of the whole Divinity School for their 
interest in our work. | 

We are also installing a public address system which will include 
equipment to install tape recorders in both the lectern and pulpit in 
the Chapel. There is also a microphone installed in the organ box 
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amplifying the sound by a loud speaker at the choir stalls. Another 
connection is made to a loud speaker placed in room 211, our largest 
classroom, so that overflow congregations may be accommodated 
there. We plan to make use of this “sound effect’? system at the 
James A. Gray lectures which will be delivered here on October 27, 
28, and 29. The lecturer will be Dr. John Marsh, Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford University. Dr. Marsh’s subject will be, 
“The Gospel in the Gospels.” He is a distinguished scholar, author, 
and administrator in England. Dr. Marsh will also preach in the 
University Chapel on Sunday, October 26. 

As previously announced in our publications, the North Carolina 
Pastors’ School and Ministers’ Convocation will be held on the Uni- 
versity campus August 4-8.. The School for Approved Supply Pas- 
tors, directed by Dr. W. Arthur Kale, will be conducted July 15- 
August 8. It will be observed from this arrangement that the Pas- 
tors’ School and Convocation will overlap, thus enriching the oppor- 
tunities for the approved supplies. 

The second Preaching Clinic will be conducted July 7-18 under 
the direction of Dr. James T. Cleland, James B. Duke Professor of 
Preaching and Dean of the Chapel of Duke University. The ad- 
vanced registration for the Clinic exceeds the record last year for the 
first Clinic. 

I wonder if some good Methodist layman, or any other person 
or group would like to send me $100 to be used in sending the 
Methodist magazine, Religion in Life, to members of the Divinity 
School faculty for one year. 

I need $7,000 in order to install a three paned stained glass win- 
dow in York Chapel. It will be remembered that for many years 
the large window behind the altar has been covered with a red velvet 
drape. This is only a makeshift, and I have a price from a good 
firm and also some designs showing what can be done for the sum 
indicated. Are there any individuals or groups that will undertake 


to raise $7,000? 


The Bulletin Board 


Kerygma 


Preaching the Word makes considerable demand upon our faculty. 
Professor Hugh Anderson delivered sermons in the Lenten Program 
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of the Chureh of the [epiphany and the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Chureh of Washington, D.C, and in the Preaching Mission in 
the eity of Columbia, S, ©, Professor Creighton Lacy condueted 
evangelistic services at Nichols, S. C., where the Reverend Harvey 
Mloyd, formerly Acting Chaplain of Duke University, is now pastor. 
Professor MeMurry Richey preached during Holy Week at the Grace 
Methodist Chureh of Burlington, N, C, Professor A, J, Walton par- 
ticipated in a series of revival meetings at Roanoke Rapids, Va, Let 
it not be said of them, as a certain Divinity Student said of hinwelf, 
that he “went for the weekend and dispensed with the Gospel,” 


Didache 

Leadership Training Schools and the like have been manned by 
our faculty, Professor John W, Carlton delivered a series of four 
lectures-—-on how to prepare and deliver sermong--at the annual con- 
vocation of the Congregational Christian ministers held at lon Col- 
lege, May 12-14, Professor Kenneth W, Clark addressed a four-day 
Bible Conference in the MeFarlin Memorial Methodist Church of 
Norman, Oklahoma, February 9-12 where the host pastor was De, 
Finis Crutehfield, a B.D, of Duke, 1940, Dr, Walton taught in the 
Burlington Leadership Training School, March 9-14, Dr, Lacy lec- 
tured on “Christ, the Church, and Race” in Alamance County Train- 
ing School, March 10-14, where alumnus Harmon L, Smith, Jr, was 
Dean of the School, Dr, Richey conducted a course on “What It 
Means to Be a Christian,” in the Pittsboro Methodist School for 
. peaertac Workers. 


* 


Preshyterion 
Various participants in conferences and conventions are to be 
ted, Professor William I’, Stinespring was Commissioner from 
mere oe Pe thoatd to the Menifee ae General Rene? of the 
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Church and Race Relations” sponsored by the Divinity School of 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, May 1 and 2. Dr. Richey served 
as one of the six Methodist faculty consultants at the Interdenomina- 
tional Faculty Christian Movement in the Southeast and Southwest 
held at Nashville, Tenn., May 2-4. 


Therapeia 

Professor Russell Dicks spoke before the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Society of Geriatrics and the Michigan Medical Society at 
Ann Arbor in January, and, also, at a meeting of physicians and 
clergy in Worchester, Ohio. In March he was the lecturer for the 
Annual Retreat of Military Chaplains at Berchtesgaden, Germany, 
the first time an authority on pastoral care had served as leader of 
this retreat. Professor James T. Cleland addressed the banquet ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the Association of Neurosurgeons held 
at Duke University, April 18. 


Paideia 

Dr. Beach has been on the college circuit during the spring 
months, having visited the Georgia State College for Women, Mary 
Washington, Wake Forest, and Meredith. He also gave chapel ad- 
dresses at Berea, Davidson and Randolph-Macon colleges. Dr. Clel- 
and has addressed the National Association of Principals of Prepara- 
tory Schools for Girls at its annual meeting held in Charleston, S. C., 
March 4, and was the chief speaker at a New England Prep School 
Conference held at The Gunnery School, Conn., April 13. He gave 
a series of lectures as Preacher-of-the-Quarter at the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, May 20-22. Professor William H. Brownlee delivered a 
lyceum lecture on the Dead Sea Scrolls at Wofford College, Spartan- 
bury,.o. C.,.March |. 


Egkainia 
Professor H. Shelton Smith who, laws Deo, is now fully recovered, 
delivered the address at the dedication service of the new library 
building of the Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake 
Forest, N. C., on April 8, on “The Library in Theological Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Walton led dedication services at the Ellerbe and Bethel 
Methodist churches, April 13 and May 4, respectively. 


Doxa 


Dr. Smith was elected president of the American Theological So- 
ciety at the annual meeting held at Union Theological Seminary, April 


We 
/ 


on 


11-12. He was elected an honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa by: 
the Duke University Chapter this spring. Dr. Clark has been award- 
ed a travel grant from the American Council of Learned Societies to 
attend the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, meeting in Stras- 
bourg, France, this summer. 


Soplua 

More significant than our goings are the comings of great scholars 
and church leaders among us. Dr. R. B. Y. Scott, an Old Testament 
scholar who heads the Graduate Department of Religion at Princeton , 
University, honored us by spending a portion of his Sabbatical leave 
in research at Duke. While here he presented an address on “The 
Relevance of the Prophets in 1958.” Dr. Rajah Manikam, a Luther- 
an Bishop from South India, presently teaching at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, delivered the Divinity School Library Lecture: 
“Are Foreign Missions Done For?” Canon Charles E. Raven, Chap- 
lain to Queen Elizabeth II, and author of many books in theology and 
science, who has been lecturing on the Philosophy of Medicine at the 
Medical School of the University of Cincinnati, spoke to us on “Re- 
ligion and Science: Our Present Opportunity.” 


Moria 


P.S. Among these (Greek) New Testament schemata might 
have been included Methodeia, if it were not that they are of the Devil 
(Eph. 6:11). 


Master Philip Melanchthon 


For the first time in the history of modern scholarship we have a 
truly satisfying biography of Philip Melanchthon.* Professor Man- 
schreck has gone far toward restoring Master Philip to his proper 
place in Reformation leadership. This contribution, a signal one in 
itself, serves, also, to put in truer historical perspective the relation- : 
ship of Protestant Reform to Christian Renaissance. Philip Melanch- _ 
thon emerges from this study as a fascinating person, a leader of posi-_ 
tive strength, and a man of distinctive mold often cast in heroic relief. 
His role as the “quiet” reformer was one frequently requiring more 


* Melanchthon: The Quiet Reformer. Clyde Manschreck. Abingdon. 1958. . 
350 pp. $6.00 
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intellectual resourcefulness and more Christian grace than the much 
publicized storminess of a Luther or a Calvin. 

This is the story of a noble Christian battler for great ideas and 
ideals. At once brilliant and hard working, he is also a human battle- 
ground for crassness and magnanimity. His conciliation is less the 
compromise of a weak spirit than it is the genius for the truly irenic 
patience without which the Protestant impulse could hardly have en- 
dured. Philip is sometimes ill-advised at best and shockingly unethi- 
cal at worst—as we view matters. No less than Calvin, Luther, and 
others among his peers, however, Melanchthon is one who makes 
inflexible commitments of conscience and of will when reputation, 
dear ones, and his very life itself, are all most at stake. 

Dr. Manschreck rightly presents Philip Melanchthon for the enig- 
matic man of paradox that he is. Brought into clear view is the 
richly endowed student of classical learning; the humanist scholar of 
catholic tastes and astonishing versatility ; the school master and pro- 
fessor who, almost single handed, wrought a revolution in the content 
and method of Christian education. We see, at the same time, an 
addiction to astrology at its superstitious worst; a sub-Christian, 
though by no means unusual, susceptibility to dreams, omens, and 
demonic visitations. Here is a theologian of genuine historical in- 
sight and systematizing genius; a teacher and author who could 
excite the ablest minds and kindle the devotion to principle in the prac- 
tical man of affairs ; an opponent at least a match for the bellicose Eck; 
a politician-statesman cultivated by unprincipled nobles, emperors, 
and kings of many commonwealths ; an adroit pamphleteer not above 
pope-baiting and near billingsgate. This, then, is the staunch defender 
and discerning critic of his friend Luther; an opportunist fit for the 
Reform circle of bigamy abettors; an irenic genius falsely accused in 
the formulation of confessional statements; a wise and unalterably 
committed champion of the most distinctive Reformation doctrines ; 
an honest wrestler with the mystery of the Sacraments; a tireless 
proclaimer of Gospel primacy; a devoted family man of profound 
habits in prayer and of genuine Christian piety. 

In short, Professor Manschreck has depicted the life of an intense- 
ly human and highly significant man put in revealing historical con- 
text. This is a good book and a genuine contribution to scholarship. 
Style and content will engross the general reader and win the respect 
of the learned. Solidly based on the sources, the work is conversant 
with the pertinent authorities. Notes are inconspicuously effective 
though all too much limited to sheer reference. A select bibliography 


is recoverable from the notes. 
distinguished. 
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The index is adequate without being 
The body of the text contains plentiful excerpts and 


numerous lengthy passages in rousing translation from the originals. 


Cuts, plates, and illustrations, generally, are profuse and intriguing. 


So—I commend this vivid, scholarly work by my Duke colleague 


to all of our “old” students in Church History who are now the 


“new” leaders in the Church’s continuing endeavors and to all of our 


“new’’ associates in school and parish who are already “old” hands at 
preaching, teaching, and the “cure of souls.’”’—Ray C. Petry 


Book Reviews 


I. Faculty 
Conscience on Campus. Waldo Beach. 
Association. 1958. 124 pp. $2.50. 


Coming out of the University Serv- 
ice of Worship, one Sunday in April, 
a senior in the Divinity School re- 
marked: “How does Dr. Beach know 
so thoroughly what goes on in a stu- 
dent dormitory?” One has to admit 
that such knowledge is uncanny; a 
reading of this volume confirms and 
enlarges the amazement. Robert Burns 
had an international second-sight when 
he wrote: 


“A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
And faith he’ll prent it.” 


Here are notes, taken on the Duke 
campus, in print—readable, intelligible, 
interesting print, with wise Christian 
reflection thereon. 

There is an awesome amount of 
theological ethics crammed into these 
124 pages, limited only by the fact 
that the ways of God with man are 
confined to His dealings, in Christ, 
with the folk who populate a college. 
The book starts fast: it describes 
the common illusions about the good 
life at Crestwood or State and the 
equally common illusions of the con- 
tent of Christianity. The true state 
of affairs is that anarchy is the pre- 
vailing mode of thought concerning 
intellectual and social behavior. Is 


there a solution? The Greek tradi- 
tion suggests justice, which is har- 
mony; the Christian heritage offers 
love, which is good-will; Dr. Beach 
submits, as a sound academic motto, 
Justice and Love.” He analyzes this 
combination and pleads for an estimate 
of religion not as one discipline among 
many but as a single theological ap- 
proach to~all subjects. Such an ac- 
cepted loyalty, “the truth in love,” 
grants a triple emancipation: from 
dogmatisms of all kinds and shades; 
from the tyranny of the ego; from 
the demonic curse of grades. Is this 
all very general and nebulous? Keep 
reading. What does this God of truth 
and justice and love mean in the 
realms of fraternities and sororities, 
of social drinking, of the extracurric- 
ular dither? Excellent chapters fol- 
low on the morality of romance and 
on community in economics, race and 
politics—all considered as campus 
problems. But the books doesn’t end 
there. It swings back to God again, 
to God who gives the power to effect 
the Christian life through worship and 
service. It is the practice of the 
presence of God which creates an aca- 
demic community which is morally re-~ 
sponsible and may even be absurdly 
happy. 

Such stuff alone will give the reader 
his money’s worth, but add to that 
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Beach 
than which there is 
It is pawky, quot- 


the style 
at his “beachiest,” 
nothing ‘“whicher.” 
able, full of chuckles, packing a one- 
two punch, Here is a sample: the 
hidden religion of the college student 
is a “bewildered polytheism” (23) ; 
the college student believes in “the 
doctrine of justification by adjustment” 
(25) ; objectivity is often “a rationali- 
zation for irresponsibility” (64); the 
fraternity may be “preparation for life, 
but not the Christian life’ (75) ; 
campus politics are frivolous rather 
than dirty (110); worship is not an 
act “where the ego sucks its thumb 
in introspection” (119). 

Do I agree with all this? Of 
course, I don’t. Dr. Beach and I have 
had a long battle on the relation of 
justice to love (44). His demand for 
self-love may be valid but he never 
found it in the New Commandment 
(52-4) though I, too, used to think it 
was there. His discussion of “stew- 
ardship” is so brief as to be un-under- 
standable to me (53-4). 

But it is a good book. You should 
know its content, not to remind you 
of dear, ol’ Duke, but to help you 
understand what the young fry of your 
church is getting into and what the 
old pet: is coming out of, yearly. 

= = =—jomes 1. Cleland 


Meet Joe Ross. Russell L. Dicks. 
Abingdon. 1957. 159 pp. $2.50. 


Our old friend, Joe Smaltz, of Re- 
ligion and Health has changed his sur- 
name. He is now Joe Ross; but he is, 
otherwise, unchanged. He is still the 
attractive, questioning, friendly, wise, 
and shrewd character whom Russell 
Dicks has created for our recreative 
edification. J.R. walls the streets of 
every parish: the thoughtful layman, 
somewhat inarticulate theologically be- 
cause of the gobbledegook of the faith, 
ready to learn, already on the side of 
the angels. Professor Dicks first met 
him in the hospital and later discovered 
that they were neighbors. They liked 
each other from the start and acquaint- 
anceship grew into the kind of friend- 
ship which can talk about anything, 


with disagreement yet without rancor, 
because good will toward the other is 
the basis of their companionship. 

The chapters are exciting because 
there is an integrity to Joe Ross’s de- 
lineation. I am certain that, on occa- 
sion, Joe Ross did not say what Rus- 
sell Dicks intended him to say but 
followed out a train of thought to its 
own logical conclusion. This suggests 
that Russell Dicks is an artist and an 
honest one. There is a spontaneity to 
the dialogue and an uncanny aware- 
ness of what the technicalese of Pas- 
toral Care should sound like on the lips 
of an unprofessional layman. Stylewise, 
this makes for easy reading. 

What do they talk about? the devil; 
judgment day; life after death; God as 
Creator and Sustainer; pain; alcohol- 
ism; divorce; suicide; dying. Can 
one agree with all the conclusions? 
Probably not; but does that matter? 
The topics of our ministry are opened 
up for us and dissected and refash- 
ioned. Then life is breathed into them 
and they are revived. Two of: the 
best chapters are dialogues on “The 
Good Samaritan” 


is not as far on the wrong side of 
orthodoxy as some of his colleagues 
surmise. 

If Religion and Health had to per- 
ish, it is good that Joe Ross, natus 
Smaltz, was resurrected to survive in 
this happy, helpful volume.—J. T. Clel- 
and. 


II. General 


Tools for Bible Study. Balmer H. 
Kelly and Donald G. Miller. John 
Knox. 1956. 159 pp. $2.00. 


This is a rare book bargain! Elev- 
en qualified specialists offer to minis- 
ter and student excellent guidance for 
Biblical studies. Not the least value 
is the naming of the best basic refer- 
ence works in language, archaeology, 
and interpretation—from which a high- 
ly select working library may be chos- 
en. With this, we find the wisest 


counsel in inspiring encouragement to 


Biblical study. If this little book 


and “The Prodigal: 
Son” which suggest that Russell Dicks: 


should be taken 
ministers—as it 


seriously by many 
should be—it would 
transform the presentation of the Bible 
in the life of the Church. 

Congratulations are due to the edi- 
tors of Jnterpretation who first printed 
these chapters, to the John Knox Press 
of Richmond (Virginia) for this one- 
volume form convenient to all, and 
to every minister who has the wisdom 
to make a beginning by acquiring a 
personal copy of this guide book for 
the years—K. W. Clark. 


Extinct Languages. Johannes Fried- 
rich. Philosophical Library. 1957. 
x, 182 pp. $5.00. 


This is not strictly speaking a book 
on Bible, religion, or theology. How- 
ever, the author is a scholar of near 
eastern languages, including the Bibli- 
cal, and “The Three Great Decipher- 
ments” featured in his present book are 
those of Egyptian hieroglyphs, cunei- 
form script, and Hittite hieroglyphs. 
All these have great significance for 
Biblical history and interpretation, and 
it becomes apparent that “extinct lan- 
guages” are not always dead languages 
by any means. Anyone who reads 
this fascinating book will know his 
Bible better, and should in consequence 
preach more meaningfully and under- 
standingly. 

The well-known stories of the deci- 
pherment of hieroglyphics and cunei- 
form are here retold with tnusual 
clarity for the layman. Among other 
things, one notes again the unilingual 
situation in Egypt, where hieroglyphs 
recorded one language alone; whereas 
in multilingual Mesopotamia and else- 
where, cuneiform served for a dozen 
or more different languages and dia- 
lects. The author is himself a special- 
ist in the Hittite hieroglyphs and gives 
_ special attention. to this less known 
but important system of writing, which 
still presents. many problems. 

In the latter part of the book, at- 
tention is given to other scripts and 
languages, such as Lycian, Lydian, 
Sidetic, Numidian, Cypriote, Etruscan, 
and Phrygian. An appendix tells of 
the apparently successful decipherment 
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of the Cretan Linear-B script by 
Michael Ventris and laments that Cre- 
tan (Minoan) Linear-A remains un- 
solved. But now Professor C. H. 
Gordon of Brandeis University ap- 
pears to have made a successful start 
on Linear-A, which turns out to be 


Akkadian, hitherto identified with 
cuneiform and the Asian continent 
(Antiquity, December, 1957). Thus 


the living story of “dead” languages is 
constantly growing. This is a splendid 
little book competently translated from 
the German by Frank Gaynor.—W. F. 
Stinespring. 


Jesus in His Homeland. Sherman E. 


Johnson. Scribner’s. 1957. 182 pp. 
SS. 
The Dean of Church Divinity 


School in Berkeley (since 1951) has 
here effectively unified a number of 
lectures delivered at various institu- 
tions. A recent year spent in Pale- 
stine (1947) has lent vitality to these 
studies. The book has distinction with 
its numerous insights and its fresh ap- 
proach to old matters affected by cur- 
rent discovery and research. It is 
stimulating reading for both specialist 
and layman. 

In particular, this book reflects a 
conviction that faith is strengthened 
by a knowledge of the historical Jesus 
in his Palestinian environment. It 
warns that “Christian theology must 
never forget the rock from which it 
was hewn...” (p. 171). Dean John- 
son sees “positive evidence that Jesus 
was reluctant to define his own rela- 
tionship to God or to accept the titles 
which were offered him” (p. 134). 
Of general interest currently would be 
the two chapters on the Essenes in re- 
lation to Jesus and to Christianity, in 
the light of the Qumran finds.—K. W. 
Clark. ee 


The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. 12. 
Abingdon. 1957. 817 pp. $8.75. 


A great project of Biblical interpre- 
tation is completed in this final volume, 
which embraces the Catholic Epistles 
and the Revelation of John. It con- 
tains also important general articles. 
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Our own Professor Kenneth W. (not 
L. as printed in the volume) Clark 
writes ably on “The Transmission of 
the New Testament,’ a subject to 
which he has consecrated many years 
of research. For a concise study of 
the history of New Testament textual 
criticism and a summary of the task 
remaining to be done, this article is 
invaluable. John C. Trever has pre- 
sented some beautiful colored prints 
illustrating the history of the Biblical 
Text as a whole, but unfortunately re- 
tains the outmoded terminology of the 
“Lamech Scroll” for the Aramaic 
Genesis from the first Qumran Cave. 
Frank M. Cross, Jr. presents the fin- 
est brief comprehensive survey on the 
significance of the Qumran Scrolls 
which has so far appeared. Concern- 
ing the identification of the Dead Sea 
sect with the Essenes, he concludes: 
“There is no longer any solid argu- 
ment against the identification.” As 
regards alleged differences between 
these sectaries and the Essenes, he 
rightly observes: “Indeed, most of the 
discrepancies exist, not between the 
sources and the texts, but between for- 
mer scholarly interpretations of the 
sources and the texts!’ Cross’s arti- 
cle makes inescapable the profound 
significance of the Scrolls for the 
entire Bible, but it comes as a sort of 
ironic post-script to The Interpreter’s 
Bible where none of the commentators 
ot the entire series has fully availed 
himself of the textual and interpreta- 
tive light of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Most of the commentators in this last 
volume have done a good job of in- 
terpreting the books assigned them, 
except that their work is already out 
oi date, as will increasingly appear in 
the years that lie ahead—Wm. H. 
Brownlee. 


Saint Peter. John Lowe. 
1956. 65 pp. $2.50. 


The former Dean of Christ Church 
delivered these three lectures at Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in 1955. 
They constitute a summary of data on 
the apostleship, the martyrdom, and 
the primacy of Peter. The third lec- 


Oxtord, 


’ churches.” 


ture alludes to the recent excavations 
under St. Peter’s. It is concluded that 
Mt. 16:18 is a genuine reference to 
Peter’s primacy in Jerusalem, which 
extended over but a brief period and 
expired when Peter set out on mission- 
ary travels. His career ended in mar- 
tyrdom in Rome, where he had worked 
only btiefly. Dean Lowe sees signs 
of raprochement between Catholic and 
Protestant theologians on the subject 
of Peter’s stature and status—K. W. 
Clark. 


The Kingdom Beyond Caste. Liston 
Pope. xvii, 170 pp. $3.00 (paper 
SI25ne 

Progress Against Prejudice. Robert 
Root. 9 s,. 165) pp.) 62-00! atipapes 
S125) 


Seeking to Be Christian in Race Rela- 
tions. Benjamin E. Mays. x, 84 pp. 
$1.50 (paper $1.00). 


What Can We Do? Ruth Douglas See. 
64 pp. $.60 (paper). 


Sense and Nonsense 
Ethel J. Alpenfels. 
per). 


All published by Friendship Press, 
1957. 

For those Christians who recognize 
that the mission field is “not an area 
of land, but an area of life,” this 
year’s interdenominational study on 
“Christ, the Church, and Race” is su- 
perbly handled. Each of the books 
should find a permanent place in the 
pastor’s study and the church library 
—but not before they have been wide- 
ly and frankly and soberly discussed. 

Liston Pope, graduate of Duke and 
now dean of Yale Divinity School, 
has dealt with the topic in world per- 
spective and in mood persuasive. Yet 
neither achievement in any way blunts 
the incisive relevance for our own con- 
temporary crisis. He takes up fancies, 
facts and other facets of race and 
prejudice, then turns to “the theory of 
integration,” “the strategy of integra- 
tion,” and “the involvement of the local 
With an unusually helpful 
adult guide by Rosalyn Summer Sease, 


About Race. 
64 pp. $.50 (pa- 


Pays 6h oe ~ 


this material can be used in a wide 
variety of study groups. 

Robert Root’s readable résumé of 
race relations offers encouraging evi- 
dence that progress is being made in 
quiet, unspectacular, but deeply signifi- 
cant ways. Some of it, fortunately, is 
being made by, through, and in the 
church, still “the most segregated in- 
stitution in American life.” More will 
be made in the future, if youth and 
adults will critically examine the scien- 
tific Sense and Nonsense About Race 
and follow some of the suggestions in 
What Can Ie Do? ~The revised 
booklet by Benjamin Mays is a 
thought-provoking challenge to those 
who are seeking to be Christian in 
race relations. Each of these publica- 
tions includes helpful bibliography. 

In fact, taken together, they pro- 
vide everything necessary for inform- 
ing and transforming a local situation 
—everything, that is, except courage 
and conscience.—C. Lacy. 


God and the Day's Work. Robert 
Lowry Calhoun. 

The Promise of Prayer. John L. Cas- 
teel. 

Sex and the Christian Life. Seward 
Hiltner. 

What Archeology Says About the 
Bible. Albert N. Williams. 


All from Association Press, 1957. 


c. 120 pp. each. $.50. 


These are four of the “Reflection 
Books” (eighteen now, and more to 
come) with which Association Press 
is furnishing the lay mind and the 
church vestibule literature racks. Fol- 
lowers of John Wesley, that inveterate 
editor, publisher, and distributor of in- 
expensive Christian literature, can 
load their saddle bags and sally forth 
to spread these books abroad—at mod- 
est cost. 

What are the “Reflection Books?” 
They are a new series of brief, pocket- 
size paperbacks, issued six each six 
months. No systematic over-all pat- 
tern, such as the plan of the “Lay- 
man’s Theological Library,” is evi- 
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dent. Most of the titles are reissues, 
revisions, or condensations of proven 
Association Press religious books of 
recent years, by such stellar present- 
day interpreters of the Christian faith, 
history, and ethics as Roland Bainton, 
J. H. Nichols, Georgia Harkness, 
Bernhard Anderson, Seward Hiltner, 
and Robert Calhoun. There are also 
symposia (on Christian social ethics, 
religion and health, contemporary the- 
ology) and brief anthologies of Chris- 
tian poetry, excerpts from Christian 
classics, sermon germs, and _ Bible 
passages. 

God and the Day’s Work, subtitled 
Christian Vocation in an Unchristian 
World, is the most intellectually de- 
manding and rewarding of these four. 
Calhoun, eminent theologian of Yale 
and ecumenical Christendom, wrote ft 
originally for a national Christian stu- 
dent conference a decade and a half 
ago. His rationale of the religious 
significance of the daily task has -been 
so influential that its points may seem 
familiar now. God as “living mind at 
work” in continual creation and re- 
demption summons man to respond in 
work, worship, and world mission. 
This “revised doctrine of vocation for 
our time calls for “a systematic and 
persistent doing of needful work,” “an 
absorbing, inclusive, and purposeful 
putting forth and development of an 
individual’s own constituent powers,” 
and “a willing contributive share in 
the world’s work and the common life” 
(pp. 85-90). (A provocative comple- 
mentary approach to Christian voca- 
tion is that of Alexander Miller in 
another Association Press book, Chris- 
tian Faith and My Job.) 

The Promise of Prayer is the heart 
of Dr. Casteel’s fine larger volume, 
Rediscovering Prayer. The author is 
a professor in the practical fields at 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 
and a well known retreat leader. His 
guide to real praying is theologically 
sound, spiritually authentic, and quite 
practical without descending to meth- 
ods of manipulating reality. Prayer, 
he insists, is not “a process, or a teeh- 
nique, or an activity that has meaning 
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in and of itself, but . . . a kind of re- 
lationship between persons”; and the 
initiative is God’s, not man’s (pp. 19f.). 
Fundamentally, man’s response in 
prayer is adoration of God, as Creator, 
Judge, Redeemer. Though adoration 
is “an unfamiliar act,’ Dr. Casteel’s 
counsel should help in enriching and 
“deepening our adoration.” His treat- 
ment of “Prayer and the Forgiveness 
of Sin” may help readers to insight, 
contrition, and engagement in prayer 
of confession. ‘‘The Joyful Accept- 
ance of Life” and “Prayer as Asking 
and Receiving” are discussions of prayer 
as Thanksgiving and petition, with 
aid on the difficulties of the latter. 
Further treatments cover patterns of 
prayer, steps in training, vocal and 
silent prayer, communal prayer (in- 
eluding that of small personal groups, 
on which the author has written an- 
other book) and devotional reading. 
We could hardly expect or want any- 
thing novel and revolutionary in all 
of this—that comes not in books but 
in the actual event of God and man in 
praying—but this book promises good 
guidance for those who would pray. 

Sex and the Christian Life, by the 
creative pastoral theologian at Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Menninger 
School of Psychiatry, embodies the 
more positive part of his larger criti- 
cal study of Sex Ethics and the Kinsey 
Reports. In this day of widespread 
exploitation and degradation of sexual- 
ity, Dr. Hiltner corrects both pru- 
rience and prudishness with a whole- 
some integration of Biblical and scien- 
tific perspectives. Surviving attitudes 
toward sex in our society—he denom- 
inates them the “child-of-nature,” “re- 
spectability-restraint,’ “romantic,” so- 
phisticated “no-harm,” “toleration,” 
and “personal-interpersonal” attitudes 
—he develops the last as nearest to 


the Biblical understanding of sex. 
Especially instructive is his delineation 
of Biblical views, with the conclusion 
“that in the Bible, sex is regarded as 
created by God, that man’s body is 
not peripheral to his nature, that the 
revelation of spirit through body is a 
mystery and a revelation of the depth 
of human life, that sex life itself is to 
the glory of God, and that a merely 
reproductive view of sex is not bibli- 
cal” (pp. 51f.).. Thus sex is not an 
enemy but rather an important in- 
gredient of the Christian life. A brief 
tracing of attitudes toward sex in 
Christian history brings out both gains 
and distortions, and opens the way for 
Hiltner’s own constructive - statement 
of a modern Christian view, uniting 
Biblical, historical, and scientific con- 
tributions. A final chapter of ques- 
tions and answers brings out practical 
implications. This is a wise and valu- 
able book, deeply rooted, and -at the 
same time fresh and down to earth. 
It is also effective communication. 

What Archeology Says about the 
Bible is a readable, popular presenta- 
tion of some of the illumination afford- 
ed by archeology on Biblical times, 
events, and literature. It should give 
lay readers a fascinating and disarm- 
ing introduction to the methods and 
findings of critical scholarship. To be 
sure, DeMille and Hollywood could 
not settle for Dr. Williams’ representa- 
tion of the exodus! But those who 
prefer facts may appreciate his dis- 
cussion of the patriarchs, the Hebrew 
sojourn in Egypt, the exodus and 
wilderness journeyings, the History of 
the Hebrew kingdoms, and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Pastors will have read 
solider (and alas! less engaging) treat- 
ments of all of this, but others may 
enjoy this lighter introduction—Mc- 
Murry S. Richey. 


